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MR  SERGEANT’S  ADDRESS. 


The  progressive  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  a marked 
characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in.  It  distinguishes  especially 
the  country  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Without  attempting  to 
institute  a comparison  between  different  periods  of  the  world, 
as  to  the  measure  they  possessed  of  intellectual  wealth,  esti- 
mated by  the  monuments  of  genius  which  continue  to  exist, 
or  by  the  achievements  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
tradition,  we  shall  certainly  be  borne  out  by  every  one  accusto- 
med to  reflect,  when  we  say,  that  the  body  of  civilized  men  are 
advanced  in  mental  improvement  beyond  any  former  period, 
whose  history  is  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  compare  it 
with  the  present.  Not  that  the  human  intellect,  or,  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  the  faculties  of  man  have  themselves 
experienced  any  enlargement  or  change.  The  powers  which 
belong  to  the  species  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  continue  the 
same,  however  they  may  be  directed  by  circumstances,  or 
may  differ  in  individuals.  The  finest  inspirations  of  poetry 
are  breathed  from  the  mists  of  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  to  have 
raised  a doubt  whether  the  poet  whose  name  they  bear,  or  the 
events  they  record,  ever  had  an  existence.  Eloquence  had 
attained  its  highest  perfection  before  the  Christian  era.  Phi- 
losophy had  given  an  enduring  name  to  its  successful  votaries. 
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Sculpture  has  left  incontestable  evidence  of  the  unparalleled 
skill  and  taste  which  directed  the  chisel.  And  though  time 
has  consumed  the  works  of  the  painter,  and  hushed  the  voice 
of  the  musician,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  a 
very  remote  period  both  had  attained  the  highest  excellence. 

Passing  from  the  master  spirits  of  one  age  to  those  of  an- 
other, or,  as  it  were,  from  summit  to  summit,  we  find  emi- 
nences in  each,  differing  in  elevation,  but  sufficient  in  all, 
except  perhaps  the  period  of  darkness  which  followed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  attest  the  existence  of 
high  intellectual  powers.  Even  in  that  profound  night,  when 
man  seemed  to  be  sunk  into  a state  of  mere  animal  existence, 
he  was  only  in  the  sleep  of  ignorance.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  slumber,  and  the  dawn  of  a new  morning  had  scarcely 
passed,  till  awakened  genius  had  already  constructed  monu- 
ments of  surpassing  power  and  beauty,  more  and  more  admired 
as  the  fulness  of  day  has  brought  them  into  stronger  light. 

But  these  were  the  works  of  individuals,  few  in  number, 
appearing  at  intervals,  and  each  of  them  only  an  unit  in  mil- 
lions; that  unit,  however,  pre-eminent,  and  associating  itself 
by  its  eminence  with  the  elevated  of  the  same,  and  of  other 
ages  and  countries,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a fraternity  of 
genius — its  aggregate,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  mankind — 
its  parts,  the  representatives  and  champions  of  their  respective 
generations.  The  millions  were  mere  ciphers : incapable,  in 
general,  even  of  understanding  or  appreciating  the  productions 
which  exalted  their  age.  The  light  was  there,  but  they  had 
not  eyes  to  see  it.  This  chain  of  lofty  and  brilliant  intellect, 
extending  through  successive  times,  was  thus  coexistent  with 
masses  of  deep  darkness  lying  below  its  illuminated  sphere. 
Of  the  latter  it  might  be  said,  that  they  were  ‘without  form 
and  void,’  and  of  the  soaring  spirits  who  spread  their  wings 
on  high,  and  seemed  to  dwell  in  other  regions,  it  was  almost 
literally  true,  that,  finding  no  audience  in  their  own  day, 
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they  were  obliged  to  indulge  a prophetic  imagination,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  kindred  minds  which  futurity  Was 
to  bring  forth  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  works.  They 
laboured  for  posterity. 

Scholarship  and  poverty  were  synonymous,  and  authorship 
was  the  worst  requited  of  all  employments,  precisely  because 
scholarship  and  authorship  seemed  to  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  be  the  most  useless  of  professions.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise. To  be  able  to  read  was  so  rare  an  accomplishment  as 
to  be  deemed  a mark  of  great  learning.  He  who  possessed  it 
was  therefore  accounted  a clerk,  or  one  in  holy  orders,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction  for 
crime.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
evidence  of  learning  continued  to  be  respected,  and,  though 
the  privilege  was  curtailed,  it  was  not  taken  away.  It  still 
remains  in  our  law  books,  with  a sense,  however,  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  the  period  just 
mentioned. 

When  ignorance  was  thus  universal,  it  was  no  reproach  to 
be  ignorant.  The  feudal  baron,  whose  occupation  was  war, 
and  whose  pastime  was  the  exercise  of  arms,  was  in  this 
respect  upon  a footing  with  his  humblest  retainer.  The  poor 
scholar  was  equally  an  object  of  contempt  with  both,  and  his 
pursuits  were  to  them  as  mysterious  as  the  astrologer’s  or  the 
alchymist’s. 

Comparing  the  present  times  with  the  past,  what  a change 
has  taken  place!  It  has  been  gradual,  but  with  a continually 
accelerated  rapidity,  descending  step  by  step,  till  it  has  more 
or  less  penetrated  all  the  strata  of  society,  with  a constant 
tendency  to  produce  the  opposite  of  the  equality  of  ignorance, 
namely,  equality  of  knowledge.  Both  are  levellers,  but  ope- 
rating in  very  different  ways.  The  one  debases  the  highest, 
the  other  exalts  the  lowest.  By  the  one  the  body  of  mankind 
is  depressed,  by  the  other  it  is  elevated,  exactly  in  the  pro- 
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portion  in  which  they  respectively  operate,  to  give  the  ascen- 
dancy to  our  sensual  or  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  this  diffusion  of  knowledge.  That 
which  chiefly  deserves  our  attention  is  the  fact  itself,  its  pro- 
bable consequences,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  giving 
to  its  influence  the  best  direction.  If  it  be  true  that  ‘ the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,’  we  cannot  better  employ 
a portion  of  our  time  than  in  examining  occasionally  the  modi- 
fications which  his  character  has  experienced,  or  is  likely 
to  undergo,  nor  better  fulfil  the  duties  of  social  morality,  than 
by  contributing,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  human  happiness. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  civilized 
countries,  is  more  informed  than  at  any  period  since  the  revi- 
val of  letters.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  applied,  with  at  least 
as  much  propriety,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  as  to  any 
portion  of  the  union. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  general  assertion  no  one  who  looks 
around  him  can  entertain  a doubt.  Advert  for  a moment  to  a 
single  proof.  The  ability  to  read,  as  has  been  intimated,  was 
once  a mark  of  uncommon  learning;  the  want  of  it  is  now  a 
mark  of  extraordinary  ignorance. 

This  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  a minute  circumstance; 
but  the  contrast  is  immense  between  ages  characterised  by  the 
possession  or  the  want  of  even  so  simple  an  attainment.  When 
every  child  is  taught  to  read,  when  every  apprentice  to  a me- 
chanic art  has  a claim  upon  his  master  by  his  indentures  to  be 
instructed  in  this  humble  element,  and  even  considerably  more ; 
when,  as  may  almost  be  said,  every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
accustomed  in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  books,  has  the  capa- 
city to  consult  them  and  to  derive  knowledge  from  them : 
when  books  are  actually  published  for  persons  of  all  ages  and 
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all  conditions,  and  of  every  variety  of  taste  and  inclination  : it 
requires  no  depth  of  reflection  to  perceive,  that  an  intellectual 
condition  must  exist,  very  different  from  that  of  a period  when 
none  but  clerks  could  read,  and  when,  to  the  very  body  of 
mankind,  all  books  were  but  sealed  books.  The  transition 
from  one  condition  to  the  other,  as  already  stated,  has  not  been 
immediate  or  instantaneous.  It  has  been  gradual — at  first, 
with  slow  and  limited  steps,  reaching  only  the  more  favoured 
portions  of  society,  with  the  exception  now  and  then  of  an 
adventurous  individual,  who,  starting  from  an  inferior  level, 
‘shook  off  the  incumbrances  of  fortune,’  and  struggled  into 
learned  fame  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle. 

At  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  knowledge  had  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  increasing  the  inequalities  of  men.  To  rank  and 
station  and  wealth,  it  added  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  and 
thus  increased  their  power  by  the  vast  superiority  it  possesses 
over  ignorance.  Y et  even  this  was  a point  gained,  inasmuch  as 
intellectual  improvement  was  partially  introduced  into  the 
body  of  society.  No  longer  confined  to  a class  as  a pecu- 
liar possession,  it  became  at  first  an  ornament  and  then  an 
indispensable  requirement  of  men  whose  chief  pursuits  in  life 
were  foreign  to  learned  labour.  A larger  amount  of  mind  was 
thus  engaged,  and  that  mind,  though  elevated,  was  a part  of 
the  social  mass. 

As  ‘ one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,’  so  is  there  a 
difference  also  among  men,  by  nature,  in  their  powers  of  body 
and  of  mind.  But  the  glory  of  the  stars  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished.  It  may  be  obscured,  to  our  sight,  by 
clouds,  or  hidden  from  us  by  our  own  defective  vision  ; there , 
however,  it  remains,  such  as  it  was  created  by  the  Almighty 
Author  of  the  universe,  when  by  his  word  he  lighted  up  the 
firmament ; and  there  it  will  remain,  till  He  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom shall  extinguish  or  change  it.  Man  is  subject  to  a different 
law.  He  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications, 
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some  of  them,  it  is  true,  not  depending  upon  himself,  and  over 
which,  therefore,  he  has  no  control  ; but  the  greater  part,  and 
to  him  by  far  the  most  important,  wrought  out  by  that  capacity 
for  self-improvement,  which  is  a distinguishing  privilege  of 
his  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  his  highest  duties 
and  his  highest  hopes.  Without  this  power,  he  would  scarcely 
be  an  accountable  being;  possessing  it,  he  is  under  a grave  re- 
sponsibility for  its  employment.  While  he  enjoys  with  thank- 
fulness the  benefits  which  the  labours  of  preceding  ages  have 
accumulated,  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to 
contribute  what  he  can  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  looking  also  to  the  future,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  improvement  for  generations  to  come.  ‘ Shall 
generations  press  on  generations  without  progress  made?’ 

It  were  worse  than  vain  to  murmur  at  the  natural  inequality 
of  men.  Providence  has  ordained,  and  permits  it,  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes,  and,  under  his  guidance,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  inequality  limited  to  the  mere  difference  of  natu- 
ral endowments.  The  use  which  a man  makes  of  his  faculties; 
the  improvement  by  honest  diligence  of  the  opportunities  that 
occur  to  him;  good  conduct  in  life;  whatever,  in  short,  gives 
him  a just  title  to  confidence,  respect  and  consideration  among 
his  fellow  men,  is  the  fair  ground  of  a claim  to  superiority, 
which  cannot  be  denied  or  questioned  without  endangering  all 
moral  distinction.  It  is  his  right  to  stand  according  to  his 
merits,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying  that  right  is  among  the 
strongest  incentives  to  a virtuous  life.  We  might  pursue  this 
thought  much  further,  and  show  how  it  applies  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  and  of  all  other  advantages  which  a man 
fairly  acquires.  They  certainly  do  create  differences  among 
men.  But  neither  a better  estate  nor  a better  name,  if  fairly 
obtained,  is  a wrong  to  any  one.  They  are  prizes  equally 
open  to  all:  and  this  is  real  equality.  The  inequality,  which 
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is  at  once  unjust  and  injurious,  is  not  that  which  leaves  to  every 
man  the  opportunity  to  rise.  It  is  the  very  opposite.  It  is 
that  which  depresses  or  keeps  down,  fixing  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  men  by  the  depths  at  which  portions  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  remain.  The  institution  of  castes,  for  example,  is  of 
this  description,  obliging  children  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
their  parents,  without  a hope  of  ever  rising  above  it.  Classes  or 
orders  in  society,  separated  by  strong  and  almost  impassable  bar- 
riers, as  was  the  case  in  France  before  the  revolution,  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  When  modified,  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  by 
institutions  and  usages  which  allow  an  occasional  elevation  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks,  their  tendency  is  mitigated  in 
degree,  but  it  is  the  same  in  kind.  In  England,  it  must  be 
admitted,  there  are  some  considerable  exceptions  to  this  artifi- 
cial arrangement  of  society.  There  are  avenues  open,  through 
which  talent  appears  to  be  allowed  to  advance  freely  to  the 
highest  stations.  The  profession  of  the  law  is  an  instance  so 
signal,  that  some  one  has  remarked  of  it,  with  considerable 
truth,  that  the  road  to  eminence  lies  through  poverty. 

Another  great  source  of  inequality — the  one  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  chiefly  to  be  directed — is  the  difference  of  in- 
tellectual light.  Knowledge  is  power.  The  history  of  the 
world  abounds  in  illustrations  of  this  important  truth.  We 
need  not  seek  them  in  a remote  antiquity,  we  may  find  them 
in  every  period  of  the  world,  and  in  our  own  day.  By  what 
title  did  Europe  claim  to  possess  herself  of  this  great  continent, 
and  to  wrest  it  from  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  ? By  the 
right  of  superior  civilization  and  knowledge.  By  what  means 
did  she  enforce  her  claim  when  it  was  disputed  ? Cortez,  with 
a handful  of  armed  men,  perhaps  not  exceeding  one  thousand, 
invaded  and  conquered  a country  containing  millions  of  war- 
like people,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a state  of  slavery.  Pizarro? 
in  another  part  of  the  same  hemisphere,  achieved  a triumph  no 
less  gigantic,  thorough  and  permanent,  with  means  not  more 
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formidable.  That  which  they  assumed  as  their  title  was  also 
the  irresistible  weapon  they  employed  to  enforce  it — superior 
knowledge,  an  intellectual  ascendancy  which  rendered  unavail- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  uninformed  force  employed  against 
them.  How  is  it  that  a little  island  in  the  Atlantic  has  been 
able  to  subdue  and  hold  in  subjection  an  empire  in  the  East, 
whose  territory  and  population  render  her  metropolitan  do- 
minion contemptible  in  the  comparison?  The  answer  is  the 
same — by  superior  knowledge.  Why  is  it  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Africa  have  been  so  long  preyed  upon  by  the  nations 
styling  themselves  civilized,  and  her  children  carried  away  in 
chains  to  a galling  and  interminable  slavery,  darkening  fair 
portions  of  the  globe,  less  by  their  sable  complexion  than  by 
the  deep  hue  of  the  sin  of  which  they  were  the  victims  and  the 
monuments?  Because  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  those 
who  had  superior  knowledge. 

If,  from  the  community  of  nations,  we  descend  into  the 
societies  of  men,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  controlling  and 
governing  the  relative  condition  of  individuals.  We  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  remark,  that  numbers  do  not  constitute 
strength,  whatever  physical  power  they  may  seem  to  confer. 
The  Athenians  had  ten  slaves  for  one  freeman,  so  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  each  free  citizen  was  the  master  of  the  wills 
and  fortunes  of  ten  men,  who  were  made  entirely  subservient 
to  his  gratification.  Yet  each  of  these  ten  had  bodily  force 
equal  to  his  own,  perhaps  superior.  How  then  did  he  accom- 
plish and  maintain  their  subjection  ? The  Athenian,  that  is, 
the  free  citizen,  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks, 
in  their  own  estimation,  the  only  civilized  people  upon  earth. 
They  held  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  barbarians  ; and  the 
Romans  held  all  to  be  barbarians  but  the  Greeks  and  them- 
selves, acknowledging  (as  the  fact  undoubtedly  was)  that  the 
Greeks  were  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  refinement.  The 
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slaves  were  but  animals,  employed  and  estimated  like  cattle, 
performing  laborious  and  servile  offices,  and  occasionally  bru- 
talized by  their  masters’  connivance,  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting to  their  youth  the  deformity  of  the  animal  vice  of  in- 
temperance. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  the  Southern  portion 
of  this  continent,  found  the  natives  their  inferiors  ; they  made 
them  more  so.  They  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  destroyed 
the  arts  (not  inconsiderable)  of  which  they  were  masters  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion.  For  three  centuries,  they  were 
merely  slaves,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  nothing  remained 
to  attest  their  former  partial  civilization,  but  a few  specimens 
preserved  by  the  curiosity  of  their  conquerors  ; sufficient, 
however,  to  give  rise  to  a question,  whether,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  not  have  been  advanced  to  a higher  point 
at  the  period  just  mentioned,  than  those  who  by  superior  art 
were  able  to  deprive  them  at  once  of  their  country  and  their 
freedom.  The  revolutions  which  have  given  independence  to 
the  former  Spanish  colonies,  have  made  the  natives  politically 
free.  Their  civil  condition,  however,  is  not  yet  materially 
improved — they  are  still  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  because  they  are  sunk 
in  ignorance. 

Nor  is  it  inapplicable  to  the  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
Spain  long  preserved  a dominion,  the  most  absolute  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  over  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  by  the 
coarse  but  effective  expedient  of  shutting  out  from  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  enter  into  details.  The  general  facts  are  well  known, 
and  amply  sufficient.  The  inhabitants  were  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign  commerce  was 
prohibited.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  colo- 
nies. Even  intercommunication  among  the  colonies  themselves 

was  effectually  cut  off  by  the  terms  imposed  upon  it.  All  offi- 
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ces,  too,  were  given  to  Europeans  by  birth,  for  the  most  part 
sent  out  to  occupy  them,  and  bringing  from  Europe  an  arro- 
gant contempt  for  all  who,  though  having  Spanish  blood  in 
their  veins,  had  not  had  the  happiness  of  being  born  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  to  prevent  the  Creoles,  that 
is,  all  of  Spanish  descent  born  in  America,  from  looking  to 
office  or  employment,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
receiving  education,  or  so  to  regulate  it,  that  it  should  cause 
no  dangerous  aspirations  for  honour  or  trust.  Thus,  the  Cre- 
oles w'ere  placed  in  a sort  of  middle  state  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Indians,  the  slaves  of  the  one,  and  the  masters 
of  the  other.  How  long  this  system  might  have  continued, 
but  for  the  occurrence  of  events  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
which  to  us  appear  accidental,  no  one  can  say.  A British 
minister  exclaimed  in  a moment  of  exultation,  that  he  had 
spoken  a new  world  into  existence.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  man  who  wielded  the  force  of  the  British  empire, 
had  the  direction  of  an  engine  of  immense  power,  equal, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  effect  to  all  that  his  excited  fancy  told 
him  he  had  accomplished.  But  he  did  not  accomplish  it. 
The  instrument  in  this  great  work — unconscious  himself,  and 
blind  to  the  results  of  his  warlike  rage — was  the  giant  warrior 
who  was  afterwards  chained  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena. 
The  first  light  that  fell  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  was 
from  the  flame  of  war  lighted  up  in  the  Peninsula  by  Na- 
poleon. The  first  perception  they  had  of  their  rights  was 
from  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  Spain  in 
the  hour  of  her  distress  and  peril.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement.  It  has  never  gone  back.  It  never  will. 
And  no  human  being  can  justly  claim  to  be  its  author,  or  to 
have  ‘ called  a new  world  into  existence,’  unless  he  can  show 
that,  with  a prescience  far  transcending  human  power,  he  had 
prepared  the  train  of  seemingly  immaterial  circumstances 
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which  gradually  opened  the  way  to  independence.  But  we 
must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  inviting  topic. 

Let  us  advert  to  one  other  illustration  of  the  truth  we  have 
been  considering — an  illustration  striking  enough  in  itself,  and 
worthy,  besides,  of  some  attention,  as  the  parent  of  unjust 
errors  which  still  exist.  In  the  dark  ages,  and  for  a considerable 
period  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  knowledge  there  was  in 
the  world  was  possessed  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics.  As  a con- 
sequence, ecclesiastics  were  possessed  of  power.  They  had 
undue  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  because  the  minds  of 
men  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  therefore  were 
prone  to  superstition  and  a blind  confidence.  They  had  power 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  because  they  had  capacity  to  transact 
them.  We  are  amazed,  when  we  look  back,  to  find  how  large 
a portion,  and  how  great  a variety  of  trusts,  offices,  dignities 
and  employments,  were  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted  to  a re- 
ligious profession,  some  of  them,  to  our  view,  incompatible  with 
that  profession,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  more  appropriate  duties.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe 
this  state  of  things  to  a grasping,  worldly  ambition,  and  stig- 
matise it  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  priestcraft  ; as  if  it 
had  been  the  character  and  purpose  of  a profession  to  achieve 
a conquest  over  the  minds  of  men  and  hold  them  in  a state  of 
servile  subjection.  But  this  is  to  impute  to  human  design 
what  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  circumstances,  and  to  as- 
cribe to  the  body,  what  was  the  natural  and  instinctive  work- 
ing of  individual  feeling  upon  the  advantages  given  by  acci- 
dent. As  knowledge  became  extended,  this  power  declined. 
Employments  alien  to  the  proper  duties  of  the  clergy,  passed 
from  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  as  other  classes  became  qualified 
to  fill  them,  with  no  greater  resistance  to  the  transfer  than 
long  established  habits  may  always  be  expected  to  interpose. 
To  some  extent,  this  change  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  If  there  be  parts  of  the  world  where 
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it  is  not  yet  complete — as  it  is  certain  there  arc — the  fact  is 
decisive  to  prove,  that  the  causes  which  originally  conferred 
this  power,  have  not  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  some 
other  cause,  such  as  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  has  con- 
ferred a new  and  altogether  different  power.  But  in  our  coun- 
try, where  there  is  no  religion  of  the  state,  where  there  is  no 
predominant  religion,  where  all  sects  are  equal,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  is  on  both  sides  voluntary, 
it  seems  to  be  as  absurd  to  talk  of  priestcraft,  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  witchcraft.  None  but  the  most  ignorant  can  really  be- 
lieve in  either. 

As  certainly  as  it  is  true  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  has 
the  effect  of  producing  or  increasing  inequality  among  men, 
where  its  advantages  are  confined  to  a few,  is  it  also  true,  that 
its  diffusion  has  a continual  and  irresistible  tendency  to  make 
them  equal,  and  to  abate  and  finally  to  destroy  all  such  distinc- 
tions in  their  civil  and  political  condition,  as  have  the  effect  of 
giving  unjust  advantages  to  one  portion,  at  the  expense  of 
another.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  slavery — absolute 
slavery,  I mean — we  see  at  once  the  extremes.  And  melan- 
choly as  it  may  be  to  reflect  upon,  these  extremes  must  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  or  slavery  itself  must  be  aban- 
doned. Unhappily  the  case,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern, 
admits  of  no  compromise  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  No 
man  voluntarily  submits  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  do- 
minion of  another,  or  voluntarily  continues  in  that  state  of 
subjection.  If  he  can  be  free,  he  will  be  free.  The  struggle 
between  the  master  and  the  slave  turns  upon  this  single 
point.  Whatever  is  achieved  must  be  achieved  by  force. 
Hence  the  peculiar  and  awful  horrors  of  a servile  war.  And 
hence,  too,  the  terrors  which  continually  pervade  a com- 
munity, exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  instantaneous  explo- 
sion of  the  determination  to  be  free.  To  prevent,  or  to  retard, 
such  a catastrophe — for  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  how  long 
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it  can  be  averted — the  very  instinct  of  the  master  instructs  him, 
that  his  conquest  is  over  ignorance,  and  over  ignorance  only  can 
it  be  maintained.  The  light  is,  therefore,  rigorously  excluded, 
and  the  slave  reduced  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  of  a mere  ani- 
mal, so  that  his  animal  powers  may  be  kept  obedient  to  the  will 
and  convenience  of  another.  Laws  and  habits  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, influence  his  treatment ; they  may  require  that  he  shall  be 
fed,  that  he  shall  not  be  causelessly  or  cruelly  punished  ; but 
his  amelioration,  his  improvement  in  mind  or  spirit,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  a man  of  him,  is  as  much  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  w’ould  be  to  furnish  him  with  arms.  If  he  obtain 
them,  it  must  be  clandestinely;  and  that  he  has  obtained  them 
will  first  be  known  by  their  appalling  use. 

Political  slavery  may  exist  with  such  intensity  as  to  produce 
many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  civil  condition.  Whenever  it 
does  so  exist,  it  is  universally  founded  in  ignorance.  But  in 
the  deepest  political  abasement,  there  is  still  a remnant  of 
freedom.  The  worth  and  dignity  of  man,  though  sensibly 
depressed,  are  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  acquisition  of 
light  may  be  greatly  obstructed  ; it  cannot  be  wholly  denied  or 
debarred.  Of  such,  the  saying  is  true  : ‘the  day  that  makes 
a man  a slave  robs  him  of  half  his  worth.’  But  if  applied  to 
the  civil  condition,  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  day  that 
reduces  a man  to  that  state  of  subjection,  robs  him  of  all  his 
worth.  This  remnant  of  freedom,  under  bad  political  institu- 
tions, at  times  seeming  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  is  never- 
theless sufficient  to  work  out  its  own  restoration,  and  finally  to 
free  itself  from  oppression.  The  means  it  employs  are  often 
very  rough.  The  process  of  revolution  is  always  a painful  and 
calamitous  one  ; but  not  always  in  the  same  degree.  The 
measure  of  violence  which  belongs  to  it  is,  generally,  perhaps 
invariably,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  wrong  to  be  re- 
dressed. Not  that  it  is  retribution,  graduated  by  a moral  scale 
as  the  punishment  of  crime.  If  this  were  the  law  of  revolu- 
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tion,  its  afflictions  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  guilty,  when  in 
fact  they  often  fall  upon  the  innocent.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
social  elements  requires,  that  they  should  be  impelled  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  power  which  has  held  them  in 
unnatural  repose.  If,  therefore,  society  is  to  be  broken  up 
from  its  foundations,  in  order  by  one  sweeping  destruction  of 
all  that  is  (whatever  is,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  oppress- 
ion, or  in  some  way  connected  with  it),  so  as  to  clear  the 
ground  for  a new  social  establishment,  purified  from  the  taint 
and  deformity  of  the  old  one;  it  is  manifest  that  violent  agents 
must  be  employed,  and  that,  once  brought  into  action,  their 
fearful  energy  cannot  be  restrained  to  the  precise  limits  of 
what  is  indispensable,  even  if  those  limits  could  be  exactly 
ascertained.  It  is  like  the  storming  of  a fortified  place  in  war. 
The  stimulus  required  to  carry  the  works  in  the  face  of  immi- 
nent danger,  and  the  momentum  gained  in  a successful  assault, 
continue  to  operate  after  the  breach  has  been  entered,  and 
exhaust  themselves  at  last  only  in  brutal  indulgence  within 
the  walls.  Both  demand  a sort  of  frenzied  courage,  and  the 
frenzy  cannot  be  instantly  checked  when  it  is  no  longer  salu- 
tary or  desirable.  Such  was  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
French  revolution — that  stupendous  effort  of  man  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  accumulated  load  of  ages  of  submission  to 
abuse.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  its  immediate 
purpose,  if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  world.  The 
three  days  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  rid  of  a king  and  his  ministry,  and  vindicate  the  violated 
charter.  It  was  easily  effected,  though  not  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  ; it  was  soon  over,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  Yet 
these  were  the  same  people  among  whom  so  many  monsters 
had  before  appeared,  and  mankind  were  astonished,  and  some 
of  them  disappointed  too,  that  they  had  passed  through  a 
second  revolution  without  some  such  horrid  atrocities  as  had 
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disfigured  the  first.  The  difference  was  in  the  character  of 
events,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Both  are  pow- 
erful illustrations  of  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances 
upon  our  nature. 

The  aim  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot  should 
be,  as  far  as  human  power  will  go,  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  the  necessity  which  sooner  or  later  will  in- 
evitably drive  men  to  the  ultimate  resort  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  preceded  by  ages  of  suffering.  It  is  accompanied  by 
grievous  distress.  Both  are  calamitous  and  disastrous.  The 
disease  is  painful.  The  remedy  violent,  and  sometimes 
excruciating.  The  duty  of  an  American  patriot  is,  in  this 
respect,  especially  clear.  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  us 
privileges  which  no  nation  ever  enjoyed  before.  This  is  said 
in  no  spirit  of  vain  boasting ; still  less  is  it  intended  to  teach  a 
lesson  of  supineness  and  sloth,  as  if  we  might  rest  at  the  point 
where  we  actually  find  ourselves,  and  there  take  our  ease. 
Quite  otherwise:  The  privileges  we  enjoy,  the  advantages  we 
possess,  the  inheritance  derived  to  us  from  the  toils  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  predecessors,  are  but  so  many  claims  upon  us  to 
increase  and  improve  them  for  our  descendants.  The  debt 
we  owe  to  our  ancestors  is  to  be  paid  to  posterity,  as  the 
bounty  of  heaven  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  kindness  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  This  is  the  great  circle  of  beneficence,  by 
means  of  which  the  life  of  man,  short  as  it  is,  becomes  con- 
nected with  the  past  and  the  future;  and  man,  inconsiderable 
as  the  individual  may  appear  to  be,  is  associated  with  universal 
■ intelligence  by  its  most  beautiful  attribute.  The  best  age, 
therefore,  is  that  which  makes  the  largest  provision  for  the 
1 welfare  of  its  successors,  and  the  best  man  of  the  age  is  he  who 
5 contributes  the  greatest  portion  of  it.  Nor,  in  so  doing,  do 
e we  neglect  our  own  happiness.  The  very  reverse  is  the 
truth — an  invariable  truth,  which  is  one  of  the  great  evidences 
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of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  our  duty  and  our 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  age  will  ever  be  left  without 
the  opportunity  of  exerting  its  capacity  to  do  good.  As  surely  as 
we  live,  will  there  be  constant  occasions  for  the  employment  of 
our  better  affections.  The  most  frequent  complaint,  indeed,  is, 
that  they  occur  too  often.  Those  generous  and  ardent  spirits, 
who,  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  own  kindly  feelings,  seek 
to  enlist  us  in  schemes  of  benevolence,  especially  if  the  object 
is  not  immediately  before  our  eyes,  are  sometimes  rebuked  as 
quixotic,  and  seldom  escape  the  imputation  of  unreasonable 
importunity.  They  disturb  our  repose;  they  drag  us,  as  it 
were,  out  of  ourselves  ; they  demand  a pause  in  our  engross- 
ing selfishness;  they  require  of  us  a sacrifice  of  time  or  money 
for  which  we  are  to  look  for  no  return ; they  ask  that  a mo- 
ment of  our  thoughts,  or  a mite  from  our  substance,  may  be 
appropriated  for  some  charitable  or  some  public  purpose.  Yet 
these  are,  among  men,  the  spirits  of  good — the  inventors  and 
authors,  not  of  steam  engines,  or  cotton  gins,  or  labour-saving 
machinery,  all  of  great  value — not  of  expedients  for  accumu- 
lating wealth,  or  indulging  luxury;  not  of  temptations  to  vice, 
which  end  in  misery;  but  of  far  more  noble  contrivances — of 
schemes  of  charity — of  institutions  of  science  and  humanity. — 
of  establishments  which  concentrate  and  attest  our  moral  and 
intellectual  exertions  upon  matters  which  concern  our  race, 
and  advance  us  in  the  scale  of  existence,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
esteem — which  make  our  hearts  better,  and  our  minds  wiser, 
by  opening  them  to  kind  emotions  and  humane  reflections,  and 
which  fix  in  us  habits  of  good  will  to  man.  They  may  be 
without  honour  in  their  day  ; the  fruits  of  their  labours  may 
not  be  registered  in  a patent  oflice,  nor  secured  by  an  exclusive 
right.  They  may  not  be  cheered  by  the  applause  of  their 
cotemporaries.  But  will  they  be  without  their  reward  ? No, 
they  will  not.  They  do  not  work  for  themselves  : They  pre- 
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pare  a harvest  for  o%ers.  What  they  plant,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  grow  and  flourish,  and  those  even  who,  in  the 
beginning,  may  not  appreciate  their  views,  will  finally  take 
refuge  under  the  work  of  their  hands  from  the  reproach  of 
unmanly  and  unchristian  neglect. 

What  is  Philadelphia?  A city  laid  out  by  William  Penn 
with  a forecast  never  surpassed — a city  with  convenient  streets, 
with  good  houses,  with  an  abundant  market,  with  every  thing 
in  short  that  can  minister  to  comfort — with  a police  to  watch 
over  our  safety,  with  terrors  to  alarm  from  crime,  with  pun- 
ishment to  follow  its  commission — with  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry, and  industry  abounding,  and  its  earnings  amply  guard- 
ed— a city,  if  you  please,  of  peace  and  order.  This  is  much: 
But  is  it  all  ? If  it  were,  colder  than  a polar  winter  would  be 
its  moral  atmosphere — more  cheerless  than  a polar  night. 
Man’s  better  nature  would  be  shrunk  and  shrivelled  like  the 
stature  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  frost,  who 
dwell  in  houses  of  snow,  with  the  light  of  a solitary  lamp, 
and  subsist  upon  the  remnants  of  the  precarious  provision  ex- 
torted in  the  brief  moment  of  sunshine  from  the  great  deep. 
What  a painful  sense  of  humiliation  we  should  experience,  if 
to  an  inquiring  stranger  we  could  give  no  better  answer  than 
this?  What  an  honest  pride  is  felt,  what  a swelling  of  the 
heart,  what  an  exulting  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  when, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  we  can  exhibit  to  him  in  succession 
the  shining  monuments  of  pious  feeling,  of  enlightened  public 
spirit,  and  liberal  charity,  which,  like  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
shed  their  rays  upon  our  city!  Would  that  it  were  all  one 
glorious  blaze  of  light,  and  that  Philadelphia  were,  in  this 
respect,  above  all  the  cities  of  the  world  ! 

This  gratification  is  an  honest  and  a pure  one.  It  is  one  of 
which  all  partake.  It  is  steady,  too,  and  enduring.  The 
ennobling  influence  of  good  deeds  abides,  and  reaches  from 
generation  to  generation,  improving  and  invigorating  the  moral 
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condition  of  man,  and  thus  extending  i£  blessings  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  with  whom  they  originate.  It  may  be  true 
‘ that  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.’  We  know  that 
the  good  is  not  always  ‘interred  with  their  bones:’  And  if  it 
were,  still  there  is  an  unmixed  and  salutary  delight  in  doing 
good,  which  is  itself  a great  reward.  There  is  a delight  in 
witnessing  it,  even  in  hearing  of  it.  A generous  sentiment  is 
sure  to  meet  an  approving  response.  A narrative  of  poverty 
relieved,  of  worth  encouraged,  of  weakness  sheltered,  of  help- 
lessness protected,  of  wrongs  redressed,  of  life  rescued,  and 
the  like,  though  but  the  figment  of  the  imagination,  never 
fails  to  strike  a chord  within  us,  which,  by  a noble  instinct  of 
our  nature,  is  instantly  obedient  to  the  impulse,  and  whose 
vibrations  are  the  very  melody  of  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  endeavour  to  draw  your  attention,  more 
particularly  to  the  establishment  which  is  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  is  desirable  to  engage  your 
good  wishes,  and  may  I not  be  allowed  to  add,  to  engage  also 
your  good  offices.  It  is  simple  in  its  design,  and  humble  in 
its  pretensions  : But  it  may  claim,  nevertheless,  to  belong  to 
the  times,  and  to  deserve  particularly  the  support  of  a city  like 
this.  Upon  these  grounds  it  rests  its  title  to  your  favourable 
attention  and  patronage. 

The  characteristic  of  the  age,  as  has  been  alreadj'  intimated, 
is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Phrases  may  be  hackneyed 
till  they  become  ridiculous.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  ‘ march 
of  mind,’  once  a favourite  mode  of  expressing  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  But  the  laugh  has  been  turned  against  it,  and,  as 
a phrase,  its  fate  is  perhaps  settled,  along  with  the  dreams  ol 
perfectibility  which  for  a while  furnished  matter  for  specula- 
tion. Yet  no  one  can  look  around  him,  even  with  the  most 
careless  eye,  without  perceiving  at  once,  that  the  amount  ol 
mind  in  action,  far,  very  far,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  pe- 
riod— that  knowledge  is  diffused  through  the  body  of  society 
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:o  an  extent  hitherto  unexampled,  and  that  this  diffusion  is 
increasing  with  a rapidity  continually  accelerated.  Where,  or 
bow  the  first  impulse  was  given,  it  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
aose  to  inquire.  Nor  will  the  limits  assigned  to  this  discourse 
lllow  us  to  examine  into  the  causes  which,  from  time  to  time, 
nave  furnished  an  additional  momentum.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  we  set  down  for  causes,  what  in  their  origin  are 
more  properly  effects,  though  they  may  happen  afterwards  to 
ict  as  powerful  causes.  From  the  first  suggestion  that  steam 
might  be  used  as  a moving  power,  to  the  invention  of  steam- 
boats by  Robert  Fulton — for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  inventor 
who  first  gives  to  mankind  the  thing  invented  in  a state  for 
use — was  a period  of  nearly  a century  and  a half.  In  the 
mean  time,  experiments  had  been  made.  Some  thirty  years 
ind  upwards  before,  Fitch  had  actually  constructed  a boat,  and 
propelled  it  by  steam  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  and 
from  Bordentown  to  Philadelphia;  yet  Fitch’s  boat  was  aban- 
doned, and  his  papers  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Library  to 
await  the  termination  of  a life  of  poverty.  The  persevering 
genius  and  skill  of  Fulton,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  conferred  a 
vast  benefit  upon  the  world,  and  a signal  honour  upon  his 
country — a triumph  such  as  genius  like  Fulton’s  can  alone 
achieve.  But  that  which  especially  signalizes  this  achieve- 
ment for  us  is,  that  it  has  given  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  this 
continent  a value  infinitely  transcending  any  estimate  that  could 
otherwise  have  been  formed  of  them.  May  it  not  be  that 
these  mighty  rivers,  and  the  development  of  the  riches 
they  were  fitted  to  convey,  determined  both  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  real  invention  of  the  steam  boat?  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  merit  of  Fulton  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  his  claims,  if  it  do  not  entirely  settle  the  ques- 
tion between  him,  and  all  his  competitors,  here  and  abroad. 
They  had  not  the  vision  which  quickened  his  faculties,  and 
animated  his  labours.  They  dreamt  not  of  turning  back  the 
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current  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri — they  saw  not  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  would  be  but  a link  in  a chain  of 
inland  communication  extending  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  state  of  New  York.  For  him , the  time 
was  come.  The  steamboat  is  now  a powerful  cause,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  activity  and  energy  the  utmost  conception  even  of 
its  gifted  inventor,  and  probably  capable  of  much  more  than  it 
has  yet  accomplished.  Fulton  limited  its  speed  to  four  miles 
an  hour  in  still  water,  as  the  utmost  it  could  well  do.  What 
would  he  have  said,  if  he  could  have  seen  its  giant  steps  reach- 
ing from  New  York  to  Albany  in  eight  or  nine  hours  ? What, 
if  he  had  seen  it  wrestling  successfully  with  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  in  our  great  estuaries  ? What,  if  he  had  seen  it,  quit- 
ting the  shelter  of  land,  stretch  boldly  out,  and  march  fearlessly 
and  triumphantly  upon  the  ‘ mountain  wave  ?’  To  go  back 
a little  further.  In  the  year  1765,  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  announced  in  the  papers  what  he  called  a ‘ Flying 
Machine.’  I have  lately  seen  the  advertisement,  and  what 
think  you  it  was  that  assumed  this  imposing  title  ? A stage 
coach  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  two  days. 
Now,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  more  than 
twice  the  flight  of  the  ‘ Flying  Machine,’  may  be  travelled 
in  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours.  Such  has  been  the  improve- 
ment which  the  demand  for  wings  has  produced,  till  the  travel- 
ling of  men  almost  rivals  the  speed,  and  (whether  for  good  or 
for  evil)  the  swarms  too  of  the  pigeons. 

The  art  of  printing  is  of  an  earlier  date.  It,  too,  may  be 
said  to  have  come  at  the  bidding  of  increased  curiosity  and  in- 
telligence; and  while  it  has  worked  with  stupendous  power  to 
enlarge  the  demand  for  its  own  activity,  it  has  continually 
extended  its  powers  so  as  to  meet  the  demand.  The  market 
for  printed  books  has  thus  become  the  measure  of  the  state  of 
intelligence,  or  what  we  have  called  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Comparing  the  labours  of  the  press  at  the  present  moment  with 
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any  former  period,  we  are  enabled  in  some  sort  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  body  of  man- 
kind. Not  that  the  learned  of  the  present  day  have  deeper  or 
greater  learning — not  that  literature  has  attained  a higher  per- 
fection— not  that  poetry  and  eloquence  have  reached  a loftier 
elevation — these  are  quite  different  questions  : but  that  for 
every  man  ivho  formerly  read  a book,  there  are  fifty,  or  five 
hundred  readers  now.  Printing,  even  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  steam,  is  not  sufficient.  We  stereotype  ; and,  by  so  doing, 
are  enabled  to  multiply  copies,  as  wanted,  almost  without  limit. 
In  short,  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  original  condition,  bears  no 
more  comparison  with  its  present  state,  than  the  suggestion  of 
the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  his  ‘ Century  of  Inventions’ 
does  with  a finished  Watt  and  Boulton  engine.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  book  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  printed  with  cut  metal  types,  was  also  the  book 
which  three  centuries  after  was  first  stereotyped.  I do  not 
speak  of  stereotyping  with  plates  as  now  practised,  but  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  our  public  spirited  townsman,  Matthew 
Carey,  Esq.,  (to  whom  our  city  is  indebted  for  so  many  ex- 
amples of  liberal  public  spirit)  for  supplying  the  demand  for 
bibles,  by  keeping  the  types  always  set  up.  His  was  the  first 
English  bible  printed  in  that  way. 

Printing,  in  its  beginning,  was  an  affair  of  the  learned.  The 
most  learned  of  the  age  were  employed  in  correcting  the  press, 
and  thought  themselves  honoured  by  the  employment.  The 
process,  too,  was  slow  and  laborious.  The  bible  of  1450  was 
seven  or  eight  years  in  completing.  The  psalter  of  1457  was 
four  years  in  the  press.  These,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
were  costly  and  splendid  works.  But  this  only  brings  forward 
another  distinction  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
magnificent  editions,  partly  on  vellum,  seemed  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.  Dust,  or  smoke,  or  soiled  fingers  would 
have  been  destructive  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  illuminated 
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pages.  They  sought  a region,  therefore,  above  the  scene  of 
labour,  where  they  might  preserve  their  original  splendour 
unhurt  by  contact  with  any  thing  low.  How  different  is  the 
press  of  the  present  day?  Without  adverting  to  the  periodical 
press,  in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms,  take  a single  instance 
lying  immediately  before  us  as  an  exemplification  of  the  whole 
argument.  The  Society  in  England  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  state,  in  their  notice  of  June  1S32,  that  of  several 
£ parts’  or  numbers  of  the  ‘ Library  of  Useful  Knowledge’  the 
sale  has  exceeded  fourteen  thousand,  and  (which  is  still  more 
striking),  of  their  Penny  Magazine,  they  say  ‘ its  sale 
amounts  at  present  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
per  number,  and  its  circulation  is  still  extending.’  What 
a difference  between  this  and  the  seventeenth  century!  ‘To 
prove  the  paucity  of  readers,’  says  Dr  Johnson  (Life  of 
Milton),  ‘ it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had 
been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one  years,  with 
only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  probably 
together  did  not  make  one  thousand  copies.’  What  number 
of  copies  of  Shakspeare  will  be  sufficient  now  to  satisfy  the 
readers  of  English  ? 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or,  if  you  please,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  readers,  has  entirely  changed  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  literary  labourer.  The  race  of  Maecenases  is  extinct,  for 
it  is  no  longer  wanted.  The  world  is  the  patron  of  a popular 
author;  and  a patron  powerful  enough  to  secure  to  him  a com- 
pensation, the  very  thought  of  which  would  have  driven  a 
poor  Grub  street  hack  of  former  times  entirely  out  of  his 
senses.  That  race,  too,  is  gone.  The  age  is  past  of  which 
it  has  been  strongly  said,  that  ‘ all  the  vices  of  the  gambler 
and  the  beggar  were  blended  with  those  of  the  author’ — that, 
besides  the  weakness  inherent  in  the  literary  character — vanity, 
jealousy,  morbid  sensibility,  they  had  the  faults  which  are 
commonly  found  in  men  whose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and 
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whose  principles  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severe  distress, 

‘ who  knew  luxury,  who  knew  beggary,  but  never  knew  com- 
fort.’ 

The  character  of  literary  labour  itself  has  undergone  a 
change.  The  author  has  now  his  audience  before  him.  He 
must  address  them  in  a language  they  can  understand  and  feel, 
and,  if  he  succeed,  the  shouts  of  applause  and  the  returns  of 
profit  from  his  immediate  hearers — from  his  own  generation — 
will  be  very  likely  to  have  one  of  two  effects,  either  to  satisfy 
him  that  his  title  to  fame  is  too  substantial  not  to  be  enduring, 
or  to  make  him  indifferent  to  posthumous  praise  or  censure. 

A question  may  arise  as  to  the  effect  upon  literature  and 
learning  of  this  increasing  energy  and  activity  in  publication. 
The  press  is  like  a baker’s  oven,  occupied  with  working  off 
hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  The  chief  part  of  all  it  does  is  con- 
sumed in  the  day;  and  it  may  be  that  very  little  is  to  be 
stored  up;  that,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  it  will  be 
corrupted  by  the  light  of  a second  day.  But  that  inquiry, 
curious  as  it  is,  is  not  within  our  range.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  is,  that  the  mouths  to  be  fed  are  daily  multi- 
plying; what  we  are  concerned  to  do  is,  to  see  that  they  are 
supplied  with  food,  and  that  the  bread  they  eat  is  sound  and 
wholesome. 

The  diffusion  of  knowlege,  which  is  thus  going  on,  per- 
meating the  mass  of  society,  and  insinuating  itself  into  all  its 
strata,  is  at  no  distant  time  to  be  a mighty  agent.  If  knowledge 
be  power,  then  is  power  gradually  but  steadily  changing  its 
seat,  or  preparing  to  change  it.  In  Great  Britain,  where, 
amidst  feudal  remains  and  aristocratic  establishments,  there  is 
a strong  infusion  of  popular  principle,  and  withal  a constitu- 
tion which,  acknowledging  in  theory  the  rights  of  the  people, 
cannot  in  practice  deny  that  it  may  itself  be  moulded  and 
fashioned  by  the  people — In  Great  Britain,  I say,  it  may  be 
that  this  new  power  will  succeed  by  means  of  public  opinion 
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working  with  the  regular  and  peaceful  instrument  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  already  made  considerable  advances,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  test  acts,  in  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  Catholics, 
and  lately  in  the  reform  bill,  each  of  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  the  new  power  that  has  appeared.  But  how  will 
it  fare  with  continental  Europe?  What  will  be  the  struggle 
there  ? The  advance  of  knowledge  has  penetrated  to  Con- 
stantinople, more  than  the  Ultima  Thule,  even  beyond  the 
doubtful  margin  of  twilight,  and  into  the  dwelling  of  hitherto 
profound  darkness.  The  periodical  press,  we  are  informed, 
has  established  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  turret,  which  carries 
upon  its  summit  the  ensign  of  voluptuousness  and  ferocity,  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  of  barbarian  ignorance  and  mis- 
rule; and  is  beginning  its  work  in  the  very  midst  of  the  temples 
of  the  religion  of  lust  and  the  sword.  Thus  does  the  way 
seem  to  be  prepared  in  Europe.  Already  the  waters  arc 
gathering,  their  heave  is  felt,  they  are  swelling  for  liberty  to 
flow.  If  channels  be  provided  for  them,  their  movement  may 
be  comparatively  gentle.  If  they  are  opposed,  they  will  un- 
dermine and  overthrow  every  barrier  with  irrepressible  force, 
and  finally  sweep  before  them  whatever  may  attempt  to  resist 
their  rage.  And  if  it  be  a torrent  of  light,  though  we  may 
lament  the  ravages  of  its  provoked  violence,  we  shall  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  it  is  not  the  sword  of 
the  barbarian,  nor  the  scimetar  of  the  Turk,  warring  to  bring 
in  a reign  of  superstition  and  darkness  and  bloody  rites. 

And  how  shall  it  be  with  our  own  country  ? This  is  a 
question  which  comes  near  to  us.  How  shall  it  be  with  us, 
when  the  light  of  knowledge  shall  be  spread  through  the  civi- 
lized world  ? We  can  say  without  fear,  Let  it  come.  The 
way  is  open.  Here  is  no  artificial  inequality  to  be  levelled, 
no  castes  to  be  abolished,  no  classes  to  be  confounded,  no  here- 
ditary privileges  to  be  rooted  out,  no  orders  to  be  displaced, 
no  unnatural  power  to  be  dislodged,  no  stubborn  resistance  to 
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be  overcome,  no  ancient  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  no  overturn- 
ing, no  destroying,  no  convulsion.  We  can  say  with  joy, 
Let  it  come.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  ignorance. 
Let  the  broadest  light  of  knowledge  be  diffused  over  the  natu- 
ral equality  we  have  preserved  in  our  institutions.  It  will 
only  make  them  better  understood,  and  more  highly  esteemed. 
Let  it  come  to  every  man,  and  help  him  to  be  wiser  and  hap- 
pier to  the  full  measure  of  all  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  If 
there  be  a printer’s  boy  like  Franklin,  a working  mechanic 
like  Rittenhouse,  who  feels  within  him  the  stirrings  of  a spirit 
capable  of  high  achievements,  let  him  have  the  means  of  nour- 
ishing it,  and  of  rising  like  them  to  be  a crowning  ornament 
of  his  country.  He  will  usurp  no  man’s  place : In  reaching 
the  level  for  which  nature  has  qualified  him,  he  will  only  take 
his  own. 

But  are  we  called  upon  for  no  exertion  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  age — to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ? 
In  another  form,  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  maintain 
our  character  and  standing  in  the  world  ? If  the  signs  of  the 
times  be  rightly  interpreted,  the  comparative  estimate  of 
nations,  and  of  cities  too,  will  ere  long  be  made  by  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  such  a contest — 
more  praiseworthy  and  excellent  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen — we  have  the  means,  if  properly  cultivated,  of  obtain- 
ing signal  distinction.  We  are  already  in  advance,  and  nothing 
but  supineness  and  neglect  can  deprive  us  of  our  position.  We 
have  no  change  to  make  or  to  suffer  ; we  have  no  obstructions 
to  remove  ; we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  forward  upon 
the  smooth  ground  that  is  before  us,  and  in  this  course,  we  are 
all  free  to  exert  our  utmost  strength.  In  other  nations,  besides 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  from  bad  institutions,  which 
cannot  stand  if  their  foundation  of  ignorance  be  removed,  there 
is  often  an  anxious,  sometimes  an  honest  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  liberal  men,  whether  knowledge  can  be  diffused  among  the 
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people  with  safety  even  to  themselves,  just  as  it  is  occasionally 
questioned  whether  slaves  can  be  made  free  without  danger 
to  their  own  welfare.  We  have  no  such  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, no  such  problems  to  solve.  Power  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — knowledge  will  enable  them  better  to 
employ  it.  The  danger  is  on  the  opposite  side.  Ignorance 
may  be  imposed  upon,  and  surrender  its  portion  of  power  to 
knaves  who  will  abuse  it,  to  the  destruction  of  our  freedom. 
Our  interest,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  knowledge. 

A higher  motive  still  demands  our  earnest  attention.  The 
British  colonists  in  America,  at  first,  were  only  a few  emi- 
grants, who  getting  beyond  the  great  ocean,  and  sinking  into 
the  forests  on  its  western  shore,  were  lost  sight  of,  and  almost 
forgotten  by  Europe.  Europe  was  not  forgotten  by  them. 
They  remembered  all  that  was  worthy  to  be  adopted,  and, 
abandoned  from  their  seeming  insignificance  to  their  own 
guidance,  they  chose  to  reject  what  seemed  to  them  inapplica- 
ble to  a community  of  men,  republican  in  their  notions,  and 
equal  in  enterprize,  equal  in  labours  and  sufferings,  and  actually 
equal  in  condition.  In  Pennsylvania — taking  an  instance  for 
greater  precision — they  established,  by  compact  and  consent,  a 
free  republic.  A free  republic  Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
in  substance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a very  slight  power 
reserved  by  the  crown  of  England,  in  form  too.  The  states 
of  this  union  are  free  republics,  established  by  compact  and 
consent,  and  the  union  of  these  states  is  an  extended  free 
republic,  founded,  and  hitherto  preserved,  upon  the  same  basis. 
It  is  a government  which  the  enlightened  reason  of  man  has 
deliberately  created,  all  having  a voice  in  the  creation,  and  its 
principle  is  self-government . This  plan  of  government,  as 
has  been  seen,  struck  root  in  the  forests  of  this  portion  of 
America,  neglected  and  unobserved  by  the  world.  Even  at 
the  period  of  independence  it  seems  to  have  engaged  but  little 
attention.  But,  as  this  nation  has  advanced  in  numbers  and 
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in  power,  the  eyes  of  mankind  have  been  more  and  more  fixed 
upon  her,  and  more  and  more  anxiety  has  been  manifested  for 
the  issue  of  her  great  experiment.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
there  is  intense  curiosity,  if  not  intense  anxiety  ; as  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  result. 
And  so  it  undoubtedly  is.  Here , then , are  we,  a nation  of 
twelve  millions  of  people,  and  with  wealth  and  power  in  pro- 
portion, maintaining  a government  as  simple  in  its  structure, 
and  the  same  in  its  principle,  as  that  which  was  found  adequate 
in  the  little  community  of  William  Penn.  Can  it  be  main- 
tained ? One  point  seems  to  be  agreed — that  as  enlightened 
reason  was  its  author,  enlightened  reason  can  alone  be  its 
preserver.  Fraud  and  force,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  be  at 
work  to  accomplish  their  selfish  purposes,  and  if  they  can  find 
ignorance  and  passion  for  instruments,  there  will  be  danger 
that  they  may  succeed.  What  is  to  be  opposed  to  them  ? 
Knowledge — light  : and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind, 
on  this  account,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  diffuse  them. 

Happily,  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  are  numerous.  Happily,  too,  they  are  republi- 
can. The  Philadelphia  Library,  for  example,  now  that,  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  city,  it  has  grown 
to  contain  upwards  of  forty-two  thousand  volumes,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  features  as  when  founded  by  Franklin,  and  his 
young  associates  (as  he  says  ‘ mostly  young  tradesmen’),  in  the 
year  1730  or  1731,  by  a subscription  of  forty  shillings  each 
for  its  establishment,  and  ten  shillings  a year  for  its  support 
and  use.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now  a library  for  students, 
where,  furnished  with  accommodation  and  books,  they  might 
pursue  their  studies — nor  for  the  learned,  to  supply  and  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  learning ; though  its  rich  treasures  may 
undoubtedly  be,  as  they  have  been,  used  by  both.  Its  design 
was,  to  furnish  books  to  the  body  of  active  and  industrious 
S population,  to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  read  for  instruc- 
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tion  and  recreation  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  To  pour  the 
stream  of  knowledge  into  the  little  channels  which  lead  to 
every  fireside,  and  by  insinuating  a taste  for  what  some  one 
has  called,  ‘ the  most  innocent  and  lasting  of  our  pleasures,’ 
to  impart  a new  charm  and  a new  attraction  to  that  congrega- 
tion of  secure  and  blessed  enjoyments  which  we  call  Home. 

Such  is  still  the  design  of  that  library,  and  such  may  it  long 
continue  to  be — for  such,  I am  persuaded,  it  will  continue  to  be, 
so  long  as  the  body  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  shall  retain 
the  habits  which  have  hitherto  characterized  them.  A change 
would  be  less  to  be  deplored  as  a failure  on  the  part  of  the 
institution,  than  as  a symptom  of  melancholy  falling  off  among 
those  for  whom  it  was  established,  in  a point  important  to  their 
own,  and  to  the  public  welfare.  No  such  symptom  has  ap- 
peared, and,  at  the  end  of  a century,  this  noble  institution,  like 
our  government,  retains  its  original  simplicity  of  character, 
and  continues  to  exert  the  same  salutary  influence  as  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history.  Many  libraries,  all  very  valu- 
able, have  since  been  founded.  Some  of  them  belong  to  learned 
societies.  Some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  Mercantile 
Library , are  chiefly  for  particular  descriptions  of  persons. 
One,  of  considerable  extent,  belongs  to  that  excellent  estab- 
lishment, the  Franklin  Institute,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
exalt  the  character  of  our  mechanics.  Yet,  with  all  these 
additional  sources  of  supply,  Franklins  Library  has  now  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  share  holders.  Supposing  each  of  the 
share  holders  at  all  times  to  have  out  a volume,  and  to  keep  it 
two  weeks,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  will  have  the  reading 
of  twenty-six  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  whole 

• 

number  taken  out  by  all  the  share  holders  in  the  same  time 
will  be  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  share  holders.  There  may  be  two 
or  three  in  each  family  who  read  the  books  taken  from  the 
library,  thus  extending  its  direct  use  to  more  than  two  thou- 
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sand  persons.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be  cheaper.  The 
cost  to  a share  holder,  allowing  interest  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested in  a share,  is  six  dollars  and  forty  cents  a year.  So 
that  for  less  than  two  cents  a day,  a man  and  his  family  may 
be  constantly  supplied  with  books,  selected  according  to  their 
taste,  from  a collection  of  more  than  forty  thousand  volumes 
, of  the  best  works  in  the  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  equal 
and  republican.  No  one  is  allowed  to  engross  to  himself  the 
use  of  more  than  one  share.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  such  a library  must  have  had,  and  must  continue  to  have, 
a powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  city,  and  have 
acted  effectively  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

In  giving  these  details,  it  has  not  been  the  object  merely  to 
exhibit  something  of  the  history  and  uses  of  this  fine  institution, 
interesting  as  they  are.  There  is  still  another  purpose.  The 
Philadelphia  Library  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
city.  We  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  We  are  all  justly 
proud  of  it.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  its  establishment? 
Upon  the  authority  of  Franklin,  the  most  active  of  its  founders, 
I answer,  4 To  young  mechanics.  ’ How  is  this  debt  to  be  paid  ? 
No  one  can  be  at  a loss  for  a reply.  If  mechanics  have  con- 
ferred so  great  a benefit  upon  the  city,  let  us  return  it,  in  part, 
at  least,  by  doing  something  for  Apprentices,  which  may  assist 
them  in  preparing  for  usefulness  and  respectablity.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Apprentices’  Library  proposes  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  but  a single,  and  it  must  be  a very  limited 
view,  when  we  consider  the  true  scope  of  our  interests  and  our 
duty.  That  institution  is  itself  a most  convincing  proof  of 
the  good  which  young  mechanics  can  do,  when  their  thoughts 
and  their  feelings  are  rightly  directed.  The  mechanics  of 
Philadelphia  have  in  truth  been  the  main  pillars  of  her  pros- 
perity in  the  times  that  are  past — they  are  so  now — and  her 
future  prosperity  must  in  a great  measure  rest  upon  them. 
How  obvious,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  appeal  to  us 
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to  befriend  and  assist  those  who  are  hereafter  to  constitute  that 
important  body — to  provide  for  them  the  means  of  sound  in- 
struction— to  lead  them  away  from  the  temptations  of  idleness 
and  vice,  and,  by  every  gentle  art,  to  win  them,  from  the  haunts 
where  they  annoy  others  and  seriously  injure  themselves,  into 
the  retreats  of  quiet  study,  where  they  may  enrich  their  minds, 
and  strengthen  their  hearts,  for  the  faithful  and  profitable  ex- 
ertion of  their  manly  powers.  What  a frightful  source  of  pain, 
and  misery  and  ruin  would  be  dried  up,  if  such  habits  were 
universal  among  the  youth  who  are  learning  trades?  I do  not 
believe  that  any  man  ever  had  cause  to  regret  the  time  he  had 
bestowed  upon  good  reading.  How  many,  in  poverty,  disease 
and  degradation,  have  mourned  with  bitter  anguish  that  the 
moments  of  their  youth  had  been  spent  in  idleness  or  in  vicious 
company  ? 

Of  the  numbers  of  apprentices  belonging  to  our  community, 
there  are  no  means  of  forming  a precise  estimate.  An  ap- 
proximate calculation,  may,  however,  be  made.  The  census 
of  1830  shows  that  of  free  white  males  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  under  twenty,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  4,547, 
and  in  the  county  5,799,  making  a total  of  10,346  in  the  city 
and  county.  For  those  of  twenty  years  of  age,  there  ought 
to  be  added,  about  1700,  and  for  those  of  fourteen,  a further 
addition  must  be  made  of  about  1800.  The  result  will  be 
13,846  free  white  males,  of  the  age  to  be  apprentices,  in  a 
population  of  about  190,000.  If  from  this  number  you  make 
the  most  liberal  allowance  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  other 
employments,  and  for  those  (of  whom  there  are  unhappily  too 
many)  who  are  without  any  employment  at  all,  the  remainder 
will  still  be  large  enough  to  deserve  a chapter  in  the  institutes 
of  provident  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

The  Apprentices’  Library  was  founded  about  twelve  years 
ago,  by  thoughtful  and  benevolent  individuals,  for  the  benefit, 
exclusively,  of  the  class  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  has 
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been  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  of  books 
or  money.  It  now  contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  of 
every  description,  many  of  them  much  worn  and  defaced. 
From  the  monthly  report  of  September,  it  appears,  that  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  boys  were  then  using  the  books,  and 
that  the  average  number  throughout  the  year  is  about  nine 
hundred.* 

So  far  it  has  struggled  on,  and  has  done  much  good.  But 
neither  its  means  nor  its  use  are  yet  commensurate  with  the 
wishes  of  its  considerate  patrons,  nor  with  the  character  which 
ought  to  belong  to  such  an  institution  in  such  a city.  It  requires 
extension.  To  whom  shall  it  apply  for  aid,  for  resources  ? 
To  those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  give. 
Wh&t  shall  be  given,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  But, 
as  a reasonable  being,  he  will  not  decide  without  reflecting 
upon  our  mutual  dependence. 

The  organization  of  society  is  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
frame.  All  the  parts  are  connected.  None  are  so  high,  as  to 
be  above  the  influence  of  sympathy  with  the  rest — none  so  low, 
that  they  do  not  in  some  measure  affect  the  happiness  of  others. 
In  a state  of  general  prosperity  and  improvement,  we  all  rejoice. 

* Upwards  of  five  thousand  Apprentices  have  had  the  use  of  the  library  since 
its  foundation.  From  this  fact,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  already,  and  of  the  still  greater  benefits  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring, if  properly  nourished  and  enlarged.  There  is  a further  consideration 
of  vast  importance.  The  managers  have  always  been  very  careful  of  the 
character  of  the  books  they  have  allowed  to  be  put  upon  their  shelves  ; admit- 
ing  none  but  such  as  they  are  sure  will  be  profitable  to  the  youth  who  take 
them  out.  They  act  upon  the  plan  of  imparting  useful  instruction,  and  there- 
fore employ,  in  this  respect,  parental  circumspection — perhaps,  even  greater 
circumspection  than  parents  in  general  apply  to  this  interesting  point. 
They  exclude  vain  and  frivolous  books,  and  of  course  all  such  as  are  more 
positively  exceptionable.  It  is  their  intention  to  continue  to  keep  the  same 
watchful  guard  upon  the  library,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  it  which  an 
apprentice  may  not  safely  read,  and  thus  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
improvement  at  once  of  their  morals  and  their  minds. 
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Like  a fine  clear  sunshine,  it  gilds  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  dwelling,  and  spreads  its  genial  warmth  over  the  occu- 
pations and  the  enjoyments  of  the  tenants  of  both.  Decline 
and  decay,  on  the  contrary,  cause  our  hearts  to  sink  within  us. 
I do  not  believe  that  it  is  given  to  any  man,  to  be  happy  in  a 
town  where,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  ‘ the  grass  is  grow- 
ing in  the  streets,’ — still  less  can  cheerful  comfort  dwell  with 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  and  moral  degeneracy.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  one  therefore  to  seek  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others,  for  it  is  his  own.  Indeed,  we  might  offer 
an  argument  upon  this  point  which  would  seem  to  come  home 
to  the  bosom  of  the  most  selfish.  This  world  is  full  of  changes. 
Our  system  of  polity  favours  them.  In  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary life,  how  many  who  seem  to  be  at  the  height  of  fortune 
do  we  see  lose  their  footing  ? How  often  do  poverty  and  decay 
enter  into  families?  Who  then  can  tell  how  soon  descendants 
of  his  own  may  need  the  aid  of  an  institution  like  this  ? Such 
reflections  may  not  be  grateful  to  our  feelings.  But  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  indulge  them,  that  the  strongest  may  be  reminded 
how  very  weak  they  are,  and  how  truly , in  dispensing  kind- 
ness to  others,  they  are  laying  up  a store  for  themselves. 
Vain  is  it,  however,  to  make  the  provision,  if  those  for  whom 
it  is  made  will  not  partake  of  it.  Masters  are  especially  called 
upon  to  encourage  their  apprentices  to  use  the  library.  Ap- 
prentices are  earnestly  invited  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 
Both  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  besides  the  numerous  advan- 
tages at  all  times  to  be  derived  from  reading,  there  are  motives 
for  it  now  of  more  than  ordinary  force.  If  it  be  true,  that 
knowledge  is  more  diffused,  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
that  its  diffusion  is  still  going  on,  then  is  it  also  true  that  the 
standard  of  character  is  rising,  and  that  every  one  who  would 
maintain  his  station,  must  rise  with  it.  He  must  be  up  to  the 
times,  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  times,  or  sink  below  the 
level  of  his  occupation — not  merely  be  lower  than  the  highest, 
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but  lower  than  mediocrity.  It  is  enough  to  give  the  hint, 
every  one  can  follow  it  out  to  the  proper  result. 

More  has  already  been  said,  and  more  of  your  time  been 
occupied,  than  it  may  be  thought  the  occasion  would  reasona- 
bly warrant.  If  apology  be  necessary,  I hope  your  own  good 
hearts  will  find  it  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  have  been 
discoursing,  it  is  true,  of  a collection  of  books,  and  of  a collec- 
tion of  apprentices.  Is  that  the  whole  theme  of  our  discourse  ? 
These  apprentices  are  to  be  the  men  of  our  community.  These 
books  are  the  instruments  to  help  to  fashion  their  intellects, 
and  improve  their  morals.  If  we  can  succeed  in  this,  we  shall 
transcend  the  famed  achievement  of  Pericles.  Of  him  it  was 
said,  that  he  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  Be 
it  our  endeavour  to  have  it  said  of  us,  that  we  found  our  city 
inhabited  by  a body  of  mechanics  unsurpassed  for  intelligence 
and  worth,  and  that  we  left  to  occupy  their  places,  men  even 
wiser  and  better  than  they.  So  shall  the  character  of  Phila- 
delphia be  still  maintained,  the  sinews  of  her  strength  pre- 
served, and  her  light  continue  to  be  seen  afar  off,  calm,  steady, 
elevated  and  diffusive. 
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